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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
SOME ACCOUNT OF A RELIGIOUS VISIT TO 


a ee eee 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1875. 





FRIENDS IN PENNSYLVANIA BY AMOS 
PEASLEE. 


Second mo. 13th, 1830.—I left home this 
morning under an humbling sense and sol- 
emnizing weight of Gospel bonds that await 
my spirit, after a solemn approach to the 
throne of grace, in supplication on behalf of 
my dear wife and tender children. I rodeto 
John Haines’, near Woodbury. Next day I 
attended Camden Meeting to good satisfac- 
tion, the great Minister of ministers being 
near by His holy presence. Dined at John 
Ward’s, whose son George joined me as a 
companion in the visit, and we crossed the 
river on the ice and rode to Darby, and lodged 
at John Hunt’s, a very kind Friend. 

14th.— Rode to Joseph Pennock’s, at Lon- 
don Grove. 

15th.— Attended Quarterly Meeting at that 

lace (the select meeting having passed be- 
ore we arrived). The public meeting was 
large and more like a Yearly Meeting for 
size than a Quarterly Meeting. The unslum- 
bering Shepherd of Israel was pleased to arise 
for the help of His people ant for the water- 
ing of His heritage, and it was a heart-tender- 
ing season. 

16th.—We had a meeting at West Grove, 
it which that most deeply interesting portion 
of Scripture was revived : ‘‘ God so loved the 
world, that He gave His only begotten Son 
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(a light into the world), that whosoever be- 
lieved on Him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life ;’ showing the root and spring 
of true and living faith, and its Divine origin 
being the operative power of God inthe soul 
of man, bringing forth the fruits @ 
righteousness and peace. Dined D 
Preston’s. 

17th.—Had a meeting near Samuel Head- 
ley’s, when the watchword was, “The world 
by wisdom knew not God ;” “ The mysteries 
of the kingdom of heaven are revealed to 
babes and sucklings in Christ.” 

18th.—At Meeting at Doe Run, when the 
word of Life arose with power and energy. 
Lodged at Daniel Lukins’, with whose prec- 
ious family we had a religious opportunity, to 
great satisfaction. 

19th.— Attended Fallowfield Meeting, which 
was mercifully favored with the overshadow- 
ing wing of ancient Goodness, and many hearts 
were contrited before the Lord. Lodged at 
James Truman’s. 

First of the week and 21st of the month.— We 
attended East Sadsbury Meeting in the morn- 
ing and West Sadsbury in the afternoon, in 
both of which the Truth rose into great de 
minion, but especially in the latter, in which 
the language of the Prophet was revived, 
where he describes the kingdom of Anti-christ 
in man, and how it is subdued by the king- 
dom of Christ, saying, “ Every hattle of the 
warrior is with confused noise and garments 
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rolled in blood.” Here the Prophet looks 


into humanity, and beholds the passions when 
not under the Divine government, that how- 
ever conspicuous, wise and prudent may be 
the human understanding in all its perform: 
ances, its building in regard to the things of 
God is nothing but a Babel of confusion ; but 
the kingdom of Christ, says the Prophet, shall 
be “ with burning and fuel of fire, for unto us 
a child is born, unto us a son is given, and 
the government shall be upon his shoulders : 
He shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace: of the increase of His gov- 
ernment and peace there shall be no end.” 
Thus the kingdom of Christ in man was ex- 
alted over all notions of faith and works of 
his own. 

Second-day.—We had a meeting at Bart, 
& very interesting company, mostly of young 
people who seemed hopeful, and I went home 
with our dear friend Samuel Gibbons, who 
had been with us for several days, and whose 
we and ministry had béen very accept- 
able. 

Third-day.—Had a meeting at Lampeter, 
and I was moved to blow the trumpet in 
Zion, and to sound an alarm in the Holy 
mountain, in order to awaken the careless 


:8ons and daughters of this highly-professing 


age. 

Fourth-day.— W ere at Cambridge, and that 
testimony of the Holy Scriptures was revived, 
“Godeis love, and they that dwell in love 
ell in God and God in them;’’ and this 

Pgrest principle, in its Divine operation 
Heeming efficacy in the soul of man, 
was largely spoken of as the great’ Gospel 
feast that all souls are invited to, or, in other 
terms, it is the Gospel -that is preached to or 
in every creature under heaven. The blessed 
Truth reigned over all. 

Fifth-day—We had a meeting at West 
Caln, to good satisfaction, with a few Friends, 
but most of those gathered were not members. 

Sixth-day.—At East Caln the Gospel spring 
was renewedly opened from these words : 
* The Lamb and His followers shall have the 
victory.” The power of Truth was glorious, 
and many hearts were contrited before the 
Lord, blessed be His holy apd glorious Name 
forever. Dined at John Reed’s, and had a 
favored opportunity in his family. 

7th of the week and 27th of the month—We 
rode to Roberson, and lodged at Elizabeth 
Scarlet’s. 

28th.—Attended their meeting, it being the 
First-day of the week it was well attended by 
Friends and others. Great was the dominion 
of the blessed Truth, and many hearts were 
tendered before the Lord. Iu the afternoon 
we rode to Micajah Speakman’s, 18 miles. 











pennies —— 
Second-day.—Attended Uchland Month} 
Meeting, where the life of religion seemed ata 
low ebb, and though the testimony of Truth 
went forth with great clearness, yet not much 
impression appeared to be made. Returned to 
Micajah Speakman’s, and had a meeting at 
his house with his neighbors, who were not 
members of our religious Society, but who sat 
down quietly, and we had a solemn oppor. 
tunity of heavenly favor together. 

Third-day.— At Nantmill. The Meeting 
was small, but very satisfactory. 

Fourth-day.—We attended Bradford Month. 
ly Meeting, which was large, and the testi 
of Truth went forth with clearness and demon. 
stration to many different states. The travelers 
to the Holy City were strengthened, the 
mourners in Zion were comforted, the heayy. 
hearted in Jerusalem were made glad, the 
lukewarm were called to return to their first 
love and do their first works. ‘The specula- 
tive mind was invited to inherit substance, 
and the dear youth were pressingly urged to 
give up to the heavenly vision. Lodged at 
Mordecai Hays’. ; 

Fifth day—At Marlboro’ the meeting was 
Jarge, and we had the help of the great Mas- 
ter in opr weakness. The divers dispensa- 
tions of God to map or ministrations of His 
favor in opening His mind and will to the 
children of men, according to their several 
conditions or qualifications to receive instruc: 
tion, were brought into view, to which the 
testimony of the Apostle was added: “ God, 
who at sundry times and in divers ways and 
manners, spake in time past to the fathers by the 
Prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto 
us by His Son.” And the language was: 
““What shall we render unto Thee, O Lord, 
for all Thy benefits and multiplied blessings, 
for Thou hast been with us, all unworthy as 
we are, at these many meetings. Thy mercy 
is over all Thy works. Thou art a God at 
hand and not afar off; a present Helper in 
the time of need. Blessed be Thy holy Name 


forever !” 


Sixth-day—Had a meeting at Chichester, 
and the language arose: “ By whom shall 
Jacob arise, for he is sma!l?” Showing that 
as the Patriarch wrestled all night in prayer, 
crying mightily unto God, he obtained the 
blessing by and through which he prevailed 
with man ; hence the favor of God constituted 
him the Israel of God. Dined at John 
Broomals, and rode to Wilmington. Lodged 
at Benjamin Ferris’, and attended their 
meetings on First-day, in which the doctrine 
of the new creation of God in Christ Jesus 
was largely opened, showing its standing to 
be in the power of God revealed unto and 
operating in man. ‘ 
Second-day.—Parted with our friend Stephen 
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Long, who had been some time very accept- 
ably with us; also, my dear companion set his 
face toward home, and I crossed the Delaware 
and reached mine in the afternoon, and found 
my dear wife and children in usual health. 

“On the 30th of Fifth month, 1830, I again 
took leave of my dear family to visit a few 
meetings in Pennsylvania that I had not 
reached the past winter. My friend Benja- 
min Newlin was my companion, and we at- 
tended Darby Monthly Meeting the Ist of 
Sixth month, and on Fourth-day Goshen 
Monthly Meeting, both to satisfaction—the 
latter particularly so. 

Fifth day.— We attended Gwynedd Monthly 
Meeting, a time of renewed favor. 

6th of the week and 4th of the month.—At- 
tended Richland Monthly Meeting. It was 
mercifully owned by the great Head of the 
Church. 

Seventh-day.—Travelled over the rocky hill 
to Plumstead. Attended that meeting on 
First-day morning, and in the afternoon had 
a meeting at Solebury, in both of which the 
doctrines of the Gospel were livingly opened. 

Second-day.—Attended Buckingham Month- 
ly Meeting; it proved a searching season. 

he peculiar responsibility of our religious 
standing as a people professing the most holy 
faith, was brought into view, and the great 
obligations that we lie under for the revela- 
tion of Divine light immediately to our souls, 
being accountable to the great Giver for all 
the gifts bestowed upon us, in order to make 
us meet for His. kingdom. 

Third-day.—Were at Solebury Monthly 
Meeting; the forepart dull and heavy, but 
after a time. of deep suffering, the Word of 
Life arose into considerable dominion; and 
in the Meeting for Business, caution and 
counsel were administered, but, alas! the life 
of religion appeared at a low ebb. ‘Oh, that 
the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion, 
then should Jacob rejoice and Israel should 
be glad!” 

Fourth-day.—Attended Wrightstown Month- 
ly Meeting, when I was concerned to open the 
simplicity of John’s declaration: “ He that 
confesseth that Jesus Christ is come in the 
flesh is born of God,” showing that he who 
exhibits in his life and conversation that Jesus 
Christ is come in bis fleshly heart or mird, 
doing the same mighty works of God that He 
did in that prepared body 1800 years ago, 
preaching the same heavenly doctrines, en- 
abling him, as His humble disciple, to live a 
holy, righteous and self-denying life, is indeed 
bora of God; and it was a heart-searching 
and baptizing time. Lodged at Edward 
Hicks’, at Newtown, and attended their 
Monthly Meeting to our satisfaction and en- 
couragement. Truth rose into great dominion. 
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Sizth day.—Were at Middletown Monthly 


Meeting, where some strength was given to 
labor. R 

lodged at William Wharton’s, and had a 
religious opportunity in his family to satis- 
faction. 


Dined at Mary Richardson’s and 


Seventh-day.—A ttended Fallsington Month- 


ly Meeting, where the servant and the son’s 
state was opened to my mind, how Moses was 
faithful in all his house as a servant, but the 
son is lord over his own house, ‘‘ whose house 
ye are if ye hold fast your confidence stead- 
fast unto the end.” 


The command was to 
Moses, “See thou make all things according 
to the pattern showed thee on the Mount.” 
The apostle learned that the law and its rit- 
uals, types, figures, shadows and ceremonies, 
were as a school-master, to bring us to Christ ; 
that they all belonged to the servant's state, 
and that the servant abideth not forever, but 
the son abideth ‘ever. 

First-daymorning.— W eattended Pennsbury 
Meeting, and were at Bristol in the afternoon. 
The former was a most heavenly meeting ; the 
latter not so much favored. 

Second-day.—At, Byberry, and the watch- 
word was: ‘‘Keep thy foot when thou goest 
to the house of God, and be more ae to 
hear than to offer the sacrifice of fools,” 
which I thought was applicable to all, in all 
their devotional exercises and religious move- 
ments, showing that, if we do not the will in 
subjection, that we should mar the Lord’s 
work in us, and the very best of our offerin 
that human wisdom can prepare will be only 
the sacrifice of fools. 

Third-day.—At Abington. 

Fourth-day.— At Upper Dublin. 

Fifth day—At Horsham; in all of which 
the testimony of Truth went forth with clear- 
ness, especially at the latter. The ever- 
blessed Truth rose into great dominion, and 
I believe many hearts were much tendered. 

Sizth-day.—Had a meeting at Frankford, 
and Seventh-day at Germantown. In that 
at Frankford living encouragement flowed 
sweetly to a remnant of baptized minds. At 
Germantown my mind was livingly impressed 
with these words, viz., two things are of in- 
finite importance to us to realize, that God is 
an everywhere-present a. and that we 
are ever in His presence. This constitutes 
the blessed union and communion of saints 
with God. Forever blessed be His holy Name! 
He was pleased to furnish a renewed evidence 
of His life-giving presence amongst us. 

First-day morning.—Attended Whiteland 
Meeting, composed of Friends and others, in 
which the doctrines of the Gospel were largely 
opened to the great satisfaction of Friends 
and to the confounding of opposers. In the 
afternoon we had a meeting at Goshen. 
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Second-day.— At Willistown. 
Third-day.— At Westchester ; all of which 
were favored seasons, especially the latter, 
in which it was shown that the law made 
nothing perfect, but the bringing in of a bet- 
ter hope did, bY which we draw nigh to God ; 
showing that Christ within, who is the better 
hope, brought to light by the Gospel, is per- 
fect in all His works, and by His quickening 
power only we can draw nigh to God. The 
external or outward law came by Moses, but 
grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. Moses 
was faithful in all his house as a servant, for 
a testimony of those things that should be 
spoken after. 

Fourth-day.—Were at Concord. 

Fifth-day.— At Birmingham. 

Sizth-day.—At Merion, and on First day in 
Philadelphia. Attended Cherry street in the 
morning and Green street in the afternoon. 
The Lord helped us from meeting to meet- 
ing, furnishing with matter and utterance 
suitable to the states of the people ; and more 
especially did my cup overflow with heavenly 
blessing at Green street, and many minds 
were much tendered before the Lord, whose 
goodness endureth forever. Blessed be His 
holy Name! Passed over the river and 
lodged at John Ward’s, and next day at- 
tended Woodbury Monthly Meeting, and gave 
up my minute, having performed the service 


according to prospect to the peace of my own 
mind. 





REFORMERS. 


It is delightful to remember that there have 

mn men who, in the cause of truth and vir- 
tue, have made no compromises for their own 
advantage or safety; who have recognized 
“the hardest duty as the highest ;” who, con- 
scious of the possession of great talents, have 
relinquished all the praise that was within 
their grasp, all the applause which they might 
have so liberally received, if they had not 
thrown themselves in opposition to the errors 
and vices of their fellow-men, and have been 
content to take obloquy and insult instead ; 
who have approached to lay on the altar of 
God “their last infirmity.” They, without 
doubt, have felt that deep conviction of hav- 
ing acted right which su ee the martyred 
philosopher of Athens, when he asked, “ What 
disgrace is it to me if others are unable to 
judge of me or to treat me as they ought?” 
here is something very solemn and sublime 
in the feeling produced by considering how 
differently these men have been estimated by 
their contemporaries, from the manner in 
which they are regarded by God. .. . A storm 
of calumny and reviling has too often pur- 
sued them yen life, and continued, when 
they could no longer feel it, to beat upon 
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their graves. But it is no matter. Th 
had gone where all who have suffered, an@ 
all who have triumphed in the same noble 
cause, receive their reward; and where the 
wreath of the martyr is more glorious thay 
that of the conqueror.— Norton. 





—_-——_— 
From the New York Tribune. 
CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The time was when news of the death of 
Charles Kingsley would have brought with 
it no less consternation than sorrow, to al] 
who labor for the welfare of the human race; 
for every such worker would have felt thata 
great warrior had fallen in the very begin- 
ning of the battle. Now—since so much has 
been accomplished that he lived to accom- 
plish, and, in the progress of constitutional 
government, the repeal of bad laws, and the 
wide dissemination of liberal and humane 
thoughts and ideas, the safety of his cause, 
and theirs, seems assured, this news will be 
heard, with a deep eadness and solemnit 
indeed, but with a sorrow unmixed wit 
alarm. He has fallen; but not before his 
victory was won. The champion of the op- 
pressed poor man sinks into the grave; but 
the poor throughout the English speaking 
world, are better in condition and happier in 
mind because Charles Kingsley has lived: 
and the high purpose of social amelioration 
which he refreshed and stimulated, by so 
many agencies, in the best heart and intel- 
lect of his age, giving it a fresh impetus and 
a renewed vigor—survives to lift them iigher 
yet, and constantly to teach and keep m view 
the brotherhood of man. Ya’ 

The story of his life is, of course, the story 
of his works and their influence—and that is 
written on the experience of his generation. 

Mr. Kingsley was born at Holne, in Devon- 
shire, England, on June 17, 1819. , : 
, . ; ‘ The childhood of this 
celebrated man was passed in Holne vicarage, 
and amid surroundings of such natural beauty 
and historic associations as have won for 
Devonshire the name of the garden of Eng- 
land. These environments of natural loveli- 
ness and legendary lore had their strong and 
healthful influence on the development of his 
imagination and his robust and manly frame. 
From the age of fourteen till the age of @ 
twenty he was under the tuition and care of 
the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, at Ottley, St. 
John. Then he went to King’s College, Lon- 
don, and then, in his twenty-second year, to 
Magdalen College, Cambridge—from which 
institution he was graduated with high hon- 
ors as a classical scholar and a mathemati- 
cian. In 1844, having chosen the profession 
of the church, he was settled over the Parish 
of Eversley, in Hampshire, and there were 
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and vice—was fully spoken. He never lost 
an occasion, with voice or pen, in sermon, 
novel, or poem, to plead with man for the 
rights of humanity. His vindication of 
health, as an element in the salvation of the 
world, had likewise been made complete. 
There were his doctrines; there was his ex- 
ample. To literature he might have contrib- 
uted more; but it is quite unlikely that he 
would have wrought in a new vein, or risen 
to a loftier eminence. Virtue, manliness, the 
spirit of adventure, the work of self-reliant 
character, and the necessity and beauty of 
religious faith, are urged and celebrated in 
all his fictions. The lesson had been wholly 
taught. And Charles Kingsley, distinguished 
on two continents as novelist, poet and moral 
and social philosopher and teacher, had lived 
to see not a few ideas crystallized into prac- 
tical fact which were thought to be visionary 
twenty-five years ago. If it was his appointed 
vocation to foster the intelligent and virtuous 
aspirations of mankind toward equality be- 
fore human laws and obedience to laws divine 
—and thus toward national and healthful 
happiness—he certainly accomplished it to the 
utmost limit of his power. In later years he 
has desisted from strife and controversy, find- 
ing the social world calmer, and yielding 
more to the poet than to the reformer in his 
restless spirit. His visit to this country was 
a happy episode in his autumnal experience. 
_— _ ear 3 He made many friends here, and he left a 
enunciation was made in his third work, | gracious and fragrant memory when hesailed 
“Alton Locke,” put forth in 1850. -|away. He will be honored, in the long future, 
ee _ It espouses the cause of the | asa man of true and pure genius, whose moral 
oor, and it eloquently urges that every | nature allied that genius to patient work for 
uman being*should be permitted to make | the practical good of his fellow-creatures. 
the best of himself that he can, according to | , : sa ae 
the law of duty and conscience. A keen and 
pitying sense of the miserable state of the 
poor of London, working upon a nature full 
of tenderness and of poetic aspiration and 
hopefulness, pervades this book, and gives it 
an astonishing vitality. Its originality and 
power seized the public attention in its day 
with a very strong grasp, and Charles Kings- 
ley became at once a name and a power in 
the world of thought and among the practical 
workers for Christian civilization. ° 

































d many years of his useful and brilliant 
Fife In 1844, also, he was married—his wife 
being the daughter of Pascoe Grenfell, long 
a member of Parliament for Truro and Great 
Marlowe. His life at Eversley must have 
been very happy—for, though he worked 
bard for the parish and was assiduous in 
preaching, he followed with the freshness and 
ardor of a boy those field sports of which he 
was passionately fond, and which kept him in 
health and hope and cheer. As a clergyman 
he was stanchly devoted to the Established 
Church, yet liberal in theology. As a 
preacher he was simple, sincere, strong, effec- 
tive, and—by reason of his manliness, his 
sympathy with the poor, his knowledge of the 
wants and feelings of the humblest rustic— 
very dear to the people among whom he lived 
and labored. He rose in the church to be 
Canon of Westminster, and he became one of 
the private chaplains to the Queen. Another 
office of honor that he occupied with credit 
and beneficence was that of Professor of Mod- 
ern History at Cambridge University. 

The writings of Mr. Kingsley are volumi- 
nous and diversified, showing prodigious in- 
dustry as well as a vital and veuniih mind. 
Moms 6 ‘ ‘ Deep belief in 
the nobleness possible to human nature, and 
blended therewith a determined opposition to 
the fetters—of whatever sort—by which it is 
constrained and fretted, breathe through all 
his writings; but their earliest emphatic 


a 
From Public Ledger. 
THE TALMUD. 


A few years ago much attention was at- 
tracted to the article on the Talmud which 
appeared in one of the great English Quar- 
terlies. It was followed by other articles in 
that‘and other journals on kindred subjects, 
by lectures and short articles, which were 
authoritatively ascribed to Dr. Emanuel 
Deutsch, one of the staff of the British Mu- 
seum. Very shortly after the almost extrav- 
agant praise which was lavished on the pro- 
found Geet and clearness exhibited by the 
author in his discussion of the oriental liter- 
ature and history of which he seemed a com- 
plete master, he died in Alexandria, and was 
buried in the Jewish cemetery at that place. 
His writings have been collected and issued 
in a volume published in London and New 
York last year, under the title of “‘ Litera 
Remains of the late Emanuel Deutsch,” wi 
a brief memoir, The leading articles are re- 


Dying at the age of fifty-five, Mr. Kings- 
ley passes away in the meridian of his pow- 
ers. He had lived a wholesome life: he 
was a well-knitted, tough, elastic man; he 
had the capacities within him of much addi- 
tional work. Yet it cannot be said that he 
has left his work unfinished. The word that 
it was in him to speak, for the emancipation 
of mankind from error and wickedness, the 
tyranny of caste, the wrongs of class legisla- 
tion, the burdens of poverty, wretchedness, 
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eee of the Quarterly Review papers on The 
almud and Islam, and the other contents of 
the volume are mainly notes on Egypt and 
on other Eastern subjects—Semitic Paleog- 
raphy and Culture, on Arabic Poetry, and 
on the Ccumenical Council—all showing 
that his studies were mainly in one direction, 
and were extensive if not exhaustive. His 
mastery of English, too, seems to be almost 
perfect, and this is the more remarkable, for 
he was born and educated in Germany, and 
went to England only in 1855, in his twenty- 
sixth year. There for fifteen years he studied 
and wrote with great energy, looking forward 
to a treatise on the Talmud as the work of 
his life, but in the meantime writing essays 
and articles for ‘‘ Chambers’ Encyclopedia,” 
“Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible’ and 
“* Kitt’s Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” 
all subsidiary to his great subject. 


Long before he could do more than make 
his eloquent summary of his work, he died, 
the victim of overwork, and the neglect and 
indifference to the health and comfort of its 
employés, which was characteristic of the 
British Museum, as it is so often of all great 
corporate bodies. Still from the volume now 
gathered together, it is possible to form a 
clearer and more distinct notion of the Tal- 
mud, the great monument of Jewish learning, 
when it stood almost alone in the world, than 
can be found elsewhere. The Talmud, Mr. 
Deutsch tells us, is a collection of all the dis- 
cusssions upon the text of the Scriptures, with 
the comments of generations of teachers who 
devoted years to the elucidation of the Bible, 
to applying its doctrines to the practical re- 
quirements and conditions of life, and to the 
recording of all that had thus been gathered 
by tradition. It is a code of laws, forming a 
kind of supplement to the Pentateuch, re- 
cording the thoughts rather than the events 
of a thousand years of the national life of the 
Jewish people. There were successive bodies 
of men specially chosen to preserve the Scrip- 
tural texts and apply them tq the needs of 
daily life. These were the “Scribes” and 
their successors, the Sanhedrim, or Colleges of 
of those who devoted their lives to study. 
The vast mass of learning thus gathered to- 
gether was three times reduced to system and 
order, and in an unwritten code it was again 
transmitted to succeeding generations, of com- 
mentators, whose discussions were again cod- 
ified, making, in their present form, twelve 
folio volumes, about four times the size of the 
earlier digests. Both of them are full of 
oriental color, fairy tales and jests, stories and 
parables, just as the student could remember 
the illustrations used in discussing Bible texts 
and transmit them in turn to and through a 
long line of oral repetitions, until the text 
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and the comments were both reduced to ag 
tual manuscript. To us it seems that writing 
and printing are the only means for presery. 
ing and transmitting any sort of learning. 
but we forget that there are laws and codes 
and a whole literature in the Hast preserved 
with absolute authenticity in the memory of 
doctors and disciples, even of those who re- 
peat thousands of lines, such as would fill 
whole volumes, yet without the slightest con. 
ception of their meaning. But the Jews re 
duced their Talmud to manuscripts, many of 
which are preserved in the great libraries of 
Europe, and for over a thousand years it hag 
survived the persecutions that have been 
waged against it. 

Of the printed editions, the first was that 
of Venice, in 1520; and the third, that of 
Basle, in 1578, remains the standard to this 
day. There have been translations and cor 
rections innumerable begun, but few of them 
have gone beyond a beginning, and even 
Deutsch’s labors seem to share the ill-fortune 
that attends all modern attempts to reduce to 
manageable limits this monument of Jewish 
learning, and this record of the history not 
only of the Hebrew race, but of their con- 
temporaries, their neighbors, their masters, 
and their rivals, Persians, Egpytians, Greeks, 
Romans and Arabs. It is a great storehouse 
of the languages and the sciences of many 
generations of men long prior to our modern 
civilization, which yet owes a vast deal to the 
studies of those whose only record is in the 
Talmud, where it is now, after years of neg- 
lect, again being sought after by the lovers 
of learning for its own sake. 


——__—-~ee— ——______ 


THE LOVE OF HOME. 


It is only shallow-minded pretenders who 
either make distinguished origin a matter of 
personal merit, or obscure origin a matter of 
personal reproach. Taunt and scoffing at the 
humble condition, of early life affect nobody 
in America but those who are foolish enough 
to indulge in them, and they are generally 
sufficiently punished by public rebuke. A 
man who is not ashamed of himself, need not. 
be ashamed of his early condition. It did not. 
happen to me to be born in a log-cabin ; but 
my elder brothers and sisters were born in a 
log-cabin, raised among the snow-drifts of 
New Hampshire, at a period so early, that 
when the smoke first rose from its rude chim- 
ney, and curled over the frozen hills, there 
was no similar evidence of a white man’s hab- 
itation between it and the settlements on the 
rivers of Canada. 

Its remains still exist. I make to it an annual 
visit. I carry my children to it, to teach 
them the hardships endured by the genera- 
tions which have gone before them. I love 
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to dwell on the tender recollections, the kin- 
dred ties, the early affections, and the touch- 
ing narratives and incidents which mingle 
with all I know of this primitive family abode. 
I weep to think that none of those who in- 
habited it are now among the living; and if 
ever Lam ashamed of it, or if ever I fail in 
affectionate veneration for him who reared it, 
and defended it against savage violence and 
destruction, cherished all the domestic virtues 
beneath its roof, and, through the fire and 
blood of a seven years’ revolutionary war, 
shrunk from no danger, no toil, no sacrifice, 
to serve his country, and to raise his children 
to a condition better than his own, may my 
name, and the name of my posterity, be 
blotted forever from the memory of mankind! 
— Webster. 
































austell thins 
LOCAL INFORMATION. 


As the editors have solicited the co-opera- 
tion of Friends in various parts of the coun- 
try, in furnishing for their paper information 
of interest respecting the state of our Society, 
I have thought the subjoined might open the 
way for some in more remote localities. We 
all want to know how it fares with our breth- 
ren and sisters in other places: 


FPRANKFORD PREPARATIVE MEETING. 


This meeting is composed of two branches, 
Germantown and Frankford, both belonging 
to Green Street Moathly Meeting, and meets 
alternately, for the transaction of business, 
a. Germantown, in the odd, and at Frank- 
ford in the even months. 

Both meetings are very small, the latter 
having, from various causes, dwindled to a 
mere handful, though by the great faithful- 
ness of these few it continues to be a power 
in the neigborhood, felt and acknowledged, 
as is demonstrated by the large number of 
children (over one hundred) that assemble in 
the meeting house for school exercises every 
First day morning, many of whom (though 
having no connection with Friends) remain 
for meeting. 

The attendance of these meetings for busi- 
ness, from want of direct public conveyance 
between Germantown and Frankford, involves 
some sacrifice on the part of the members; 
but, as the membership at present stands, 
neither is strong enough to act independently 
of the other. 

Frankford is so easy of access from the city 
that a visit to this time-honored gathering- 
place of the fathers and mothers of the past 
is within reach of all, and a lovelier spot, on 
& spring or summer morning, in which to 
spend an hour in religious fellowship and 
communion, can scarcely be found. 

‘Very many Friends belonging to Race Street 
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Monthly Meeting also have their homes in 
Germantown, and on First-day mornings that 
meeting is usually well represented; but the 
actual number of members composing the 
Germantown branch of the Preparative 
Meeting is very small, and but a mere frac- 
tion feel concerned to keep alive the mid-week 
and business meetings. 
exercise of spirit has been felt by those who 
bear the weight and burthen of this branch 
of Frankford Preparative Meeting respecting 
those in their midst who have a right of mem- 
bership, but who are seldom seen at First-day 
meetings, and are.never present at other times. 
The subject was laid before the meeting at a 
late sitting, and resulted in a voluntary offer- 
ing by some present to visit such, and ‘“‘ to 
carry the love of the meeting to them in their 
individual homes.” Frankford —s hav- 
ing great unity with the proposed labor, is 
also giving attention thereto, and it is believed 
that the results will strengthen and build up 
both meetings. R. 


—aSCRAPS€ 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERE. 


For some time an 








I was not, my dear friend, discouraged with 





the picture thou drew of thy own weakness, 
but felt like quoting the words of the Apostle, 
“ When I am weak, then am I strong.” Sure- 
ly thy note gives evidence of that condition. 
The same experience is often mine, when the 
whole creature is abased—all self-reliance 
gone. 
from whence it came, and finds, to its surprise, 
that it is already encircled as in the arms of 


Then the spirit looks up to the Source 


Divine Love ; and so long’as it is willing thus 
to be sustained, it grows “‘in stature and in 
favor with God and man.” I often realize 
these times of self-abasement to be my most 
precious experiences. 

I have been comforted in recalling a beau- 
tiful sentiment, recently published in Friends’ 
Intelligencer: An aged invalid, being asked 
by a friend how he bore his affliction with so 
much patience, replied, “ It lightens thestroke 
to draw near to Him who handles the rod.” 
If we could only remember that, I think we 
would -all be able to bear our trials with 
patience, and even sometimes to rejoice under 
our afflictions. “ Before I was afflicted I went 
astray, but now have I kept Thy word.” 

But, my dear friend, how is it that I thus 
attempt to offer a word of encouragement toone 
who has had more experience than I have, and 
who has lived much closer tothe mark than I - 
have done? Thou wilt excuse me, I know. 
My experience of late is not altogether bright 
—I am not watchful enough. I yield too 
easily to temptation, and am not always 
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faithful. Sometimes I feel as if I should al- 
together fall away were it not for the encour- 
agement I receive through the lives of some 
faithful ones around me; thérefore, I still 
have hope that if I strive on I shall some day 
attain the mark set before me. That is about 
all I can say of myself spiritually. 


As we pass along through time it is well for 
us occasionally to review our lives and ponder 
our past experiences. In doing so, we some- 
times are able to read more clearly the deal- 
ings of our heavenly Parent with us than we 
could before we had learned by experience 
the lesson of His love and wisdom. It is well, 
too, for us thus to be reminded that in the day 
of our espousal to the “‘ beloved of souls,” we 
were little in our own eyes; we were preven 
in little things ; we were given to see that if we 
were not faithful in these, there could be no 
advance ; self had to be reduced, the gratifica- 
tion of the senses abridged, and the solemn 
language was, “He who loveth anything 
more than Me is not worthy of Me.” Even 
things lawful in themselves had to be sur- 
rendered. All this was in great wisdom to 
discipline our spirits—to teach us the lesson 
of the cross, to prepare us to meet adversity 
and to receive the varied dispensations of life 
as from the hand of a loving Father, who 
could make an even balance by richly pour- 
ing in the consolations of His Spirit in times 
of trial, and by surrounding us with the pre- 
serving influences of His love in times of 
prosperity. 

These remembrances do us great good in 
many ways. The acknowledgement can, not 
unfrequently, be made, “ Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped me,” and surely we may believe 
the same helping hand will continue to be 
stretched out still for the support of every de- 
pendent child. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1875. 





Notice.—The next Third-day evening 
meeting will be held at Green street Meeting- 
house on the 2d of Third month, at 74-0’clock. 


Our New Vo.tvume.—With the present 
number begins the thirty-second volume of 
Friends’ Intelligencer. On entering upon this 
new year of its existence, the Editors take 
pleasure in acknowledging the kindness and 
encouragement extended them, and the many 
assurances which they continue to receive of 
unity with their efforts to elevate the standard 
of thought among its readers. 


INTELLIGENCER. 


To those co-laborers in the field of journal. 
ism, with whom the Intelligencer exchanges, 
they offer greetings, with desires for their in. 
crease in influence and usefulness ; earnestly 
hoping that their own sheet may in no degree 
fall behind its compeers in the advocacy of 
every rightly directed effort that has for its 
end the advancement of intelligence, virtue 
and religion in our midst, and the promotion 
of “ Peace and good-will” among the nations 
of the earth. 

With a meager patronage, that scarcely 
represents a tithe of the membership of the 
Society of Friends, the influence of the In 
telligencer is necessarily circumscribed. 

If it fails to meet the expectations of its 
readers, it must be borne in mind that the 
Editors are only responsible for the views 
contained in the editorial columns and se- 
lected articles. All other essays and contri- 
butions that appear in the paper are furnished 
by correspondents in various branches of our 
Society, and must, therefore, represent the 
tone of religious thought that pervades it. 

While it is desirable to avoid controversy, 
it is believed right to open its columns to all 
who are concerned to awaken and foster in- 
quiry respecting the great truths of our holy 
profession, and in the testimonies that are 
held by us. : 

From Friends, and those holding similar 
views, the Editors ask for a continuance of 
interest and for substantial aid. In every 
Monthly Meeting there are worthy members 
who would gladly receive the paper, but can- 
not afford to pay for it. If others who are 
more favored would remember these; the sub- 
scription list might be increased. 

The size of the sheet necessitates much care 
in selecting from original matter kindly fur- 
nished ; and it is hardly possible to avoid 
wounding the feelings of some valued con- 
tributors, who, at much cost of time and labor, 
prepare articles that, in some instances, are 
either much abridged or altogether rejected. 
Especially is this the case with obituary no- 
tices. While desiring to meet the wishes of 
surviving friends, by publishing tender and 
truthful memorjals of the departed, it is ab- 
solutely necessary to confine all lengthy obit- 
uaries to those deceased Frienas most widely 
known as public benefactors. 
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The Editors recognize and appreciate the, article; and that, considering how widely 
grave questions that at present agitate Chris- scattered the members of our Society are, it 
tian sects; and are encouraged by the toler-| would tend to promote a feeling of brother- 
ant spirit that characterizes discussions on | hood, and, in a measure, introduce the writer 
doctrinal differences, to believe that there is| to the acquaintance of his distant brethren. 
a growing disposition to accord to every one | As we believe his request was not made from 
the right of private judgment in all matters | a desire to gratify mere curiosity, but from a 
of faith and doctrine. They gladly introduce | wish to do good, we give it for our contrib- 
into their columns, from their exchanges,|utors to ponder. There is one periodical 
articles pervaded by this spirit. issued by Friends in England, the Friends’ 

It will continue to be the aim of the Ed-| Quarterly Examiner, in which, if we remember 
itors to give such “ Local Information” as | rightly (for we do not often see it), the name 
ean be obtained of the state of the Society in | of the writer is affixed to every contribution. 
various places; they again urge upon their| We learn something of the mind of a writer 
readers, who have the interests of Friends | through what he writes, and when we know 
everywhere at heart, to furnish them with any | his name, we fancy we make some approach 
items that come under their notice which are | toward a knowledge of his person. A little 
deemed of sufficient value for publication. incident may be in point, as showing how this 

The subject of education is receiving in-| fancy may mislead. A friend of ours who is 
creased attention. Any information respect- | something of an antiquarian, hearing of a 
ing the opening of new schools, and the re-| Friend in England of similar tastes, ‘com- 
organization of those that had been closed,| menced, and carried on for a considerable 
will be acceptable. time, an interesting correspondence with him 

Friendly intercourse always promotes love | on the subject of antiquities connected with 
and unity in the Body, and where this can- | the history of our Society. It appeared, after- 
not be kept up by social and religious com-| wards, that each was under the impression 
mingling, the press becomes an available me- | that his correspondent was a plainly-dressed, 
dium: to those agho, by isolation or bodily | elderly Friend. When the correspondence had 
infirmity, are debarred from the attendance of | ripened into familiarity, a request was made 
meetings, how satisfactory it is to have a| that they should exchange photographs; and 
weekly summary of the state of Society, and|the surprise was mutual to find that both 
to be made familiar with the thoughts and | were scarcely middle-aged, neither of them 
aspirations of other minds, as presented in the | wore the Quaker costume, and both had a 
essays and communications on various sub } liberal amount of the fashionable beard. 
jects that fill the columns of the Intelligencer. 
Its value to such as these has not been ad- 
equately measured. 

While we acknowledge that the Great 
Teacher is an ever-present Helper, we as fully 
believe that He communicates His truths 
through various instrumentalities as well, and 
that the religious press is, in this age, a power 
for good that can scarcely be overestimated. 


To return to the request of our friend; there 
are some persons who are willing to write for 
the public eye if they may remain unknown. 
Of a retiring and sensitive spirit, and having 
a high standard of literary excellence, which 
they think they cannot approach, they shrink 
from being known, even by their initials. 
Might not such find, upon self-examination, 
that it was not humility, but its disguised op- 








Sicnarures—A Friend writing to us from | Posite they were cherishing ? 

Ohio, desires that those who contribute artic-| We would not be understood as urging any- 
cles for our paper would sign their full names | one in this matter. Our correspondents are 
instead of theirinitials only. The reasons he | aware that their names must be sent for the 
gives for this request are, that any one who | information of the Editors, but beyond this we 
publicly advocates a truth should be willing to | leave each one to his freedom. Like many 
be known as its advocate ; that a knowledge of | other questions, “much may be said on both 
the name would give added interest to the | sides.” 
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Nationat ScHoot or E.ocurion AnD 
Oratory.—This institution, with J. W.Shoe- 
maker, A. M., at its head, is, so far as we 
have any knowledge, the first that has been 
established for the distinctive object of “ Cul- 
ture in human speech.” 

The school has entered upon the second 
year of its present organization, and is located 
at 1418 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 

In the catalogue for 1874 and 1875, we 

find, among the graduates and students, sev- 
eral familiar names, and feel assured that in 
giving this brief notice of the school, we are 
recommending an Institution that is already 
known to many members of our religious 
Society. 
, The Principal will doubtless be remem- 
bered as one of the most attractive readers 
at Friends’ Social Lyceum on several occa- 
sions, in its earlier days. 





DIED. 


ROGERS.—At the residence of her son-in-law, 
Caleb Wilkins, near Medford, Burlington County, 
N. J., on the 4th of the Eighth month, 1874, Susan 
E., wife of David Rogers, of Evesham, in the 66th 
year of her age; a member and Elder of Medford 
Monthly Meeting. She was of a delicate constitu- 
tion, and suffered for more than eight years with 
consumption, which prevented her from the con- 
stant attendance of religious meetings; a privilege 
she valued very highly. 


WRIGHT.—At his late residence in Penn’s Manor, 
Bucks County, Pa., on the 20th of First month, 1875, 
Mark Wright, in the 73d year of his age; a member 
of Falls Monthly Meeting. He gave evidence that 
he had attended to the call, ‘Be ye also ready,” 
and expressed to those around him that the messen- 
ger of death was not unexpected. He yielded to 
the mandate with Christian resignation, realizing 
that crown of peace he had so earnestly sought. 








SCIENCE AND POETRY. 

Science and poetry, recognizing, as they do, 
the order and beauty of the universe, are 
alike handmaids of devotion. They have 
been, they may be, drawn away from her altar, 
but in their natural characters they are co- 
operators, and, like twin sisters, they walk 
hand in hand. Science tracks the footprints 
of the great creating power; poetry unveils 
the smile of the all-sustaining love. Science 
adores as a subject; poetry worships as a 
child. One teaches the law, and the other 
binds the soul to it in bands of beauty and 
love. They turn the universe into a temple, 
earth into an altar, the systems into fellow- 
worshippers, and eternity into one long day 
of contemplation and praise.— Ware. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT, 
No. 37. 
(Continued from page 829, vol. xxxi.) 
WALKS ABOUT ZION. 


“ The sun now rises on the minaret, 
And desolation lingers o’er the walls, 
Where angels once, like its own mountain band, 
Stood round Jerusalem.” 


An English traveler who visited this most 
venerable of all the pilgrimage spots on earth 
in 1869, thus expresses his feelings after a 
few days in Jerusalem : “ My first impression 
of Jerusalem was a kind of disappointment 
which I cannot well describe. It was not the 
‘city of David’ and home of our faith that [had 
long been picturing to myself, and so ardently 
longed that I might live to see, and I could 
not in any way identify it with our common 
Christianity. I read portions of the Old and 
the New Testament that bore upon its history, 
but could not account for my frame of mind, 
till the light broke in upon me that the time 
had come that we ‘ shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. ‘God is a Spirit; and they that 
worship Him must worship Him in spirit and 
in truth,’ whether on the bleak mountain- 
sides of the north, or on the sunny slopes of 
the Himalaya: 

“«Or haply in some cottage far apart, 

Our God may hear, well pleased, the language of 

the soul, 

And in His book of life, the inmates poor enrol.’ 


Wherever two or three are gathered in His 
name, there will He be in the midst of them. 
I am more than ever convinced of the violence 
that we do to the pure and simple worship of 
the Father, in attempting to give that wor- 
ship a favored home, whether at Rome or at 
Jerusalem.” But the heavens above us, as 
revealed through a most ethereal atmosphere, 
and the eternal hills around are real, and 
present the same appearance to-day as when 
princes of the race of David sat enthroned in 
Zion. We have traversed the pathways along 
which the great Teacher walked at eventide 
with His friends when He sought the olive- 
crowned mount for meditation and for prayer, 
and have loitered long on the mountain ridge 
of Olivet, and looked eastward on the Dead 
Sea, blue and silent, in its deep valley of the 
hills, and marked the position of the valley 
of the Jordan, which ascends to the sea of 
Galilee, so memorable in sacred writ. To the 
north the hill of Mizpeh, so linked with mem- 
ories of the Prophet Samuel, is plainly visible 
from Olivet, and the City of Jerusalem is 
grandly spread before us to the eastward. In 
the days of its glory the prospect from this 
lovely hill-top must have been most magnif- 
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icent. We are high enough above Jerusalem 
to see quite into it, and near enough to distin- 
guish all the larger objects very clearly, and 

et far enough away to be quite unconscious 
of all discordant noises, of all the terrible un- 
cleanness and the leprous distreeses of the 
streets. The houses are low and flat, being 
nearly all roofed with solid stone work, slightly 
arched. The color of the building material 
is a very light grey, and upon the roofs and 
domes of the city fitful and beautiful beams 
of sunlight are descendiag from a showery 
sky like smiling benedictions from on high. 
A rainbow arch is springing from the heights 
to the northward, as if to promise once more 
Divine favor to this long suffering land. Far 
away to the eastward we see the rugged and 
majestic mountains of Moab, and at their feet 
the dark and silent Dead Sea is revealed, 
while we can trace the Jordan valley north- 
ward toward the Galilean fountains. It isa 

rand and soul-satisfying revelation, and I 
eve, as often before, a longing to share the 
wondrous scene with many in my own land, 
whose hearts are often turned with earnest 
affection to this ancient land, hallowed by 
such sacred associations. It is the land of the 
patriarchs and prophets, of the sinless One 
who came to save, and of His chosen apostles ; 
and here dwelt worshippers of the spiritual 
and eternal Father, when almost the whole 
earth beside paid homage to senseless idols, 
or, at best, to poetic fancies. 

Standing on the little minaret of the mosque 
which crowns the height, we can see many 
miles away into or over the desolate wilder- 
ness country to the southeast, where was 
heard the voice of the prophetic Baptist, who 
called the attention of all men to the greater 
Teacher who should have power to baptize 
the heart. Bearing record, ‘‘I saw the spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it 
abode upon him.” 

We look once more to the westward, and 
fancy what a scene this must have been when 
the magnificent temple crowned the heights 
of Moriah, and towers and palaces adorned 
the proud city of the Jews. And so the poet 
(Milman) fancies: 

“ On our olive-crowned hill we stand, 

When Kedron at our feet its scanty waters 

Distils from stone to stone with gentle motion, 

As through a valley sacred to sweet peace. 

How boldly doth it front us! how majestic ! 

Like a luxurious vineyard, the hillside 

Is hung with marble fabrics, line o’er line, 


Terrace o’er terrace, nearer still, and nearer 
To the blue heavens.” 


It is strange and sad to descend from the 
calm and peaceful height of the tower to the 
earth again, and hear the wailing cries for 
“backsheesh !” and thread our we amid the 
crowd of beggars toward the portal of the so- 
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called Church of the Ascension. The poor, 
idle creatures, sick, sore and deformed, press 
upon us, kissing our clothing, and pleading 
for more, long after our stock of little moneys 
is exhausted, and I realize how the crowd of 
Syrian peasants must have pressed round the 
footsteps of the good Physician, when He trod 
these paths eighteen hundred years ago. 

Here is shown the rock from which, it is 
asserted, Jesus ascended to Heaven. There 
is an indentation in the firm limestone that 
may be imagined to resemble a footprint, and 
this is kissed reverently by pilgrims, as being 
the last spot on earth on which the foot of 
Jesus rested. It will be remembered that it 
is written (Luke xxiv, 50) that “He led His 
disciples out as far as to Bethany, and that 
while He blessed them, He was parted from 
them.” Accordingly, they have no Scripture 
warrant to locate the ascension on Olivet. 
Next we are shown the enclosure made by a 
French lady of rank and fortune, which is 
supposed to be the spot where Jesus = 
the memorable prayer to His disciples. Un- 
der the quadrangular colonnade are arranged 
tablets on which the Lord’s prayer is givem 
in as many languages; and on one side 
the lady, though yet living, has had her 
reclining figure sculptured as if in death, 
intending this, perhaps, as her place of burial 
when she is done with time. After loitering 
awhile here, we descend the mount, pass the 
cavernous Tombs of the Prophets, which we 
do nut explore; pass the sad-looking Jewish 
place of burial, which stretches along the face: 
of the mountain; and then, attracted by @ 
curious chaunting, we draw near the squalid 
village of Siloam. Our guide suggests that 
it may be a wedding festivity in which the 
people are engaged, but we see at a glance 
that they are mourning, not rejoicing. A 
group of perhaps twenty older women are 
seated on the ground, wailing and weeping, 
with their hair and clothing in the utmost 
disorder, to indicate extremity of grief; while 
others are marching or dancing round in & 
circle, chaunting dismally, beating their 
breasts and faces, tearing their hair and wail- 
ing. And here, then, we have a living repre- 
sentation of the wild lamentation to which 
such frequent reference is made in the Scrip- 
tures. The weepers are all women, and their 
voices and gestures are certainly calculated 
to stimulate feelings of grief, “ wailing like 
the dragons, and mourning as the owls.” It 
was a strange, impressive sight, and I s00R 
wanted to turn away from it. Our guide told 
us that after the death of a person of some 
consequence among them, the people, or at 
least the women, keep up this wild mourning 
for the departed for twenty days. During 
the day when the lamentation is going on they 
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eat and drink nothing until the going down 
of the sun, when they may refresh themselves 
—then comes feasting and “the cup of con- 
solation.” For the first time, I see the reason 
why the great Lawgiver of Israel forbade His 
people to “cut themselves or to make any 

aldness between the eyes for the dead,” as 
such doubtless was the custom among the 
more barbarous people of the land. They 
are to this day creatures of wild impulse, kiss- 
ing your hands with greatest fervor for the 
smallest alms, cursing terribly if disappointed, 
and on the least offence hurling the ever ready 
stone with deadly intent. Cruel oppression 
and neglect have been their portion for long 
ages, and they have little encouragement from 
their Turkish rulers to undertake any produc- 
tive industry. 

I am as-ured that all the hills around 
Jerusalem might produce the olive and the 
vine, but that the tax-gatherer claims so 
large a portion of the produce—even demand- 
ing a tax on the tree from the time of plant- 
ing—that industry is quite paralyzed. One 
traveler assured me that an Arab told him 
that his olive trees were so heavily taxed that 
it absorbed more than al/ the produce, so that 
he cut them down in despair. Was there ever 
such oppression? Notwithstanding these cruel 
imposts, the Turkish government is totally 
inefficient and corrupt—bribes, or “ back- 
sheesh ”’ as they call it, being the order, from 
the lowest official to the highest. 


In this valley we are shown the reputed 
tombs of Zacharias, Absalom, St. James and 
Jehoshaphat. Absalom’s pillar, as it is called, 
is defaced by the stones which it has long 
been the Arab fashion to hurl against the 
monument of the discbedient and rebellious 
son of David. The tomb is a monolith, made 
by hewing a portion of the original rock 
away, and then shaping the part detached 
and building the upper portion on it. The 
front is so battered that what was once a 
square window is now only a rough breach. 
Our little donkey boys, Abbas and Hassan, 
picked up stones here and hurled them against 
the pillar, spitting furiously in the same 
direction, as a. testimony, I suppose of their 
abhorrence of unfilial conduct, and also as an 
evidence of their own superior virtue. Then 
they handed us each a stone, that we might 
testify in the same manner. It were long to 
recount the tedious legends connected with 
the hill-sides that environ Jerusalem—grains 
of truth in bushels of fable, they seemed to 
me—and [ thought of the perplexity of the 
tossed and troubled sons of Israel, disap- 
pointed in their hopes of a temporal Prince 
and Deliverer, yet repulsed from an acknow- 
ledgment of the crucified Messiah by the 
absurd superstitions and cunningly-devised 





fables that men have interwoven with Hig 
beautiful and simple ministry. 
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The most extensive and interesting of the 


tombs in hills around Jerusalem, are called 
the “ Tombs of the Kings,” though of what 
kings I could not learn. 
to by Josephus as the ‘‘ monuments of Heleno, 
Queen of Adiabene, near to which the third 
wall of the cit 
labor bestowe 
chres is amazing. 
Jerusalem, we enter a court of about 150 feet 
square, cut out of the solid rock. 
a broad vestibule with pillars, frieze and pro- 
jecting cornice, ornamented with fruits and 
flowers, of which enough remains intact to 
show that they belong to an early period. To 


They are referred 


extended.” The amount of 
upon these rock-hewn sepul- 
On the east side, facin 


In front is 


the left, through an opening perhaps three 
feet square, our guide descends, lights his 
tapers, and calls to us to follow him. By as- 


suming very absurd positions we manage to 


do so, and find ourselves in the first of a suc- 
cession of chambers, in which are excavated, 
from the solid rock, a number of double and 
of single tombs. It is said that originally 
each of these chambers had an ingenious stone 
door, fixed in a groove, that shut so close as 
to appear like the native rock. We crept on 
hands and feet from one to another of the 
chambers till our curiosity was quite satisfied, 
and then demanded to be led back to the 
daylight. No one can tell me what has be- 
come of the bones of the ancients, which were 
laid to rest in these most wonderful tombs. 
All traces of them have vanished: 

The enclosure which contains the neat rows 
of almshouses, built by Sir Moses Montefiore, 
with means largely furnished by American 
Israelites, especially by the late Judah Touro, 
of New Orleans, lies just beyond the pool of 
Gihon, outside the Jaffa gate. They area 
tefuge for the destitute Jews, who are so nu- 
merous at Jerusalem, and they ought to bea 
great blessing to these poor people. It is as- 
serted that out of the 8,000 Hebrews of this 
city half are living on charity, chiefly sup- 
plied by the wealthy Jews of Europe. They 
come here in old age to die, and spend their 
time in reading and in prayer for the restor- 
ation of the holy city to its ancient ony. 


Eleventh month 30th, 1874. 





DETRACTION. 
St. John Chrysostom advises us to give to 
detractors the following warning: “ Have 


= anything good to say of your brother? 
am ready to listen to you, my heart is open 
to receive your communication with gladness. 
If it be anything bad, my ears are shut against 
you; they refuse to be sullied. What profit 
am I to derive from hearing that some one 
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has behaved badly? I was ignorant of it, 
and you telling me of it can only make me 
sad. Why should you not speak to him? 
Let us meddle in our own business only ; we 
have quite enough to give an account of our 
own thoughts, words, deeds and omission ; 
let us bring that restless curiosity and scru- 

ulous examination to bear on our own con- 
duct instead of setting up ourselves as censors 
of others, and spending so much valuable 
time scrutinizing and divining into the deep- 
est recesses of other people’s hearts.” 
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From the N. Y. Times. 
TRANSIT OF VENUS. 





PRELIMINARY ACCOUNT BY PROF. DAVIDSON OF 
HIS OBSERVATIONS. 

Ata recent meeting of the California Acad- 
emy of Sciences, in San Francisco, the follow- 
ing communication from Prof. Davidson on 
the results of his observation of the transit 
of Venus was received and read : 

Untrep States Transit or Venus Srarion, 

NaGAsaki, Dec. 14, 1874. \ 
To the California Academy of Sciences, San Francisco, 

California : 

The instructions of the commission permit 
me to give general results of our wed and 
I condense as much as possible for presenta- 
tion to the Academy our labors of prepara- 
tion and final results. We have determined 
the difference of longitude by cable, between 
Nagasaki and Vladivostock, whence it will 
be carried westward to St. Petersburg by 
telegraph, and in connecting the Venus 
Station with the Telegraph Observatory we 
have determined the latitude and longitude 
of the French Venus Station and two other 

ints on the bay. We have determined the 
atitude of our station by the Talcatt method ; 
observing upon twenty pairs of stars for five 
nights. We have observed fourteen occulta- 
tions of stars by the moon for longitude dif- 
ferences with Pekix and other stations. This 
was work which we had to discontinue on ac- 
count of the smallness of the party and the 
continued hard labor to be done. Incident- 
ally we have determined the magnetic dec- 
lination, magnetic dip, and horizontal in- 
tensity. . Before the day of the 
transit we were ready and anxious for the 
event; the weather was gothering for the 
worse, and the prospect was decidedly bad. 
On the morning of the 9th, at 4 A. M., when 
we observed star transits, the sky was as clear 
as a bell; at 5 A. M. densely clouded. The 
clouds broke partially at about 8:30 A. M., 
and we obtained our preparatory photographs 
and had all the final adjustments made by 
9:15, when the clouds thickened, and the 


prospects were dark as the lower stratum of 


clouds touched the mountain-top four miles 
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south of us, and only 2,000 feet high. There 
were two strata of clouds—the upper one, 
moving very slowly, was a curtain of cirrus 
and cirro-stratus ; the lower, gathering heav- 
ily and slowly from the southwest, was cum- 
ulo 


-stratus. Ten minutes before the first con- 


tact a break in the lower stratum occurred, 
and near the time, I was sure of it, but a 
thicker mass deadened the image so that I 
could not be sure of the contact, and when 
the light increased the planet was certainly 
ten seconds on the sun’s limb, Then the 
clouds increased, and no measures for cusps 
could be undertaken until the planet was 
half way, when it became bright, and I ob- 
served the second contact as well as such an 
event can be noted by the eye alone. 
was no ligament joining the limbs of Venus 
and the sun; no black band or black drop. 
There was a slight unsteadiness of limbs, such 
as we see in our regular geodetic work, but no 
banging together, no distortion of outline of 
either. 
much sharper, but the result could not raise 
a doubt of more than two seconds in my 
mind. Then I commenced measuring with the 
double-image micrometer the separation of 
the limbs until Venus was on one diameter ; 
then made measures of the diameter of the 
planet. 
tion of irradiation. 
was no sign of an atmosphere or haze around 
the planet. 
about 150 micrometer readings were taken. 
I should here mention that Mr. 

the First Assistant Astronomer, also observed 
the second contact with the Hassler three: 
inch equatorial of the Coast Survey, and 
noted no ligament or band. After diameter 
measures came thicker clouds, but fortunately 
at noon they broke away, and with the Coast 
Survey meridian instrument No, 2. I am en- 
abled to observe the meridian transit of the 
sun’s first limb over nine threads, the first 
limb of Venus over eight threads, the second 


There 


The separation might have been 


These were made to study the ques- 
During this time there 


In these different measurements 


Tittmann, 


limb of Venus over eight threads, and the 
second limb of the sun over six threads. Mr. 
Tittmann, with another transit, measured the 
difference of decimation of the upper limb 
of the sun and both limbs of Venus by 
eighteen micrometer readings. These merid- 
ian observations and the diameter measures 
were not contemplated by the commission. 
Then the weather thickened and threatened 
rain, but at third contact broke away slightly, 
and I was defeated in the third contact. Just 
a few seconds before I had the line of separa- 
tion very narrow and well-defined and with- 
out ligament, but the clouds deadened it, and 
even without colored glass it only cleared to 
let me see that the planet had broken across 
the sun’s limb about five seconds; thence to 
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close, dense clouds. During the day there 
was no time after 10 A. M. when the sun 
shone from a blue sky. The upper stratum 
of clouds acted as ascreen to the sun’s heavy 
rays, and the atmosphere was quite steady. 
Objects at a distance were dark, but clearly 
defined. Of photographs, we got none near 
first contact; only began to receive them 
when the planet was half on. After that we 
obtained about sixty good ones. Altogether, 
with the second contact, the micrometric 
measures, the meridian transits, and the dif- 
ferent decimation, and the photographs, I 
believe we have more than average satisfac- 
tory results. We did our best; there was no 
hurry, no jar, no clash or hindrance ; every- 
thing worked smoothly and like machinery, 
as by our practice and drill we had antic- 
ipated. Our observed one and two contacts 
were about one minute forty-five seconds after 
American almanac data, and about three 
minutes thirty seconds after the English. 
The third contact was near the American 
data. . 

Enough. In a subsequent letter I will 
place before the Academy my opinion of meth- 
ods and instruments, and elevations to be 
chosen for the transit of 1882. 

Very respectfully, 
GrorGcE Davip:0n. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MY WINTER WINDOW. 


At this dear loophole all the seasons through 

Is ever fresh delight. These faithful pines, 

Whose ceaseless murmur tones my summer dream ; 
This stately river whose blue volume rolls 

A sweet serenity through all the hours, 

And yon embowered and simple rural home, 
‘Where farm-life ebbs and flows with labor’s peace, 
Are portions of my being. Musing here, 

Care falls from me as falls the sapless leaf 

From Autumn’s bough! 


4 All the muffled night, 
Unheralded, this fleecy beauty fell, 

Until the river that the ice has roofed, 

With bordering fields, a soft, white meadow lies. 
Across the laughing lustre of the morn, 

Sullen and dark, the naked woodlands grieve. 
Like diamonds multiplied beyond the stars 

The snow sends back the risen smile of heaven, 
And shames with purity the cloudless blue. 

Yet all yon distant groves maintain their gloom, 
And for the losses of their emerald robes 

Will not be comforted ! 


How like these trees 
Moaning about us, in the embattled world 
Are beings rude misfortune bas bereft 
Of comfort and of smiles. The day mounts bright 
And beautiful above them, but so bare 
Struggle and want have left their lives of joy 
And ornament and trustful hope, the gloom 
Of evening’s shadow reaches back to dawn! 


Oh, season of stern lessons for the soul, 
Thy mission is for good. Sweet Charity 
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Unfolds its blossoms in the Winter frost 
From sunshine born in heaven. God is in 
Its element of love. And he who makes 
With smile, or word, or gift, 

A soul that suffers to bear up in hope, 

And struggle with its foes to victory, 
Honors most the Father. Aid to man 

Is joy on earth and added bliss above. 

This blessed truth we learn, too oft, so late, 
Is firm forever as the tuneful law 

That keeps the stars at peace ! 8. 8. 


Bristol, Pa., Second mo., 1875. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COME, SUP WITH ME. ; 


O heavenly Guest! where tarriest Thou? 

I’ve watched for Thee since morning-tide, 

And thrown my tent-door open wide ; 
Tis near the gloaming now! 





I’ve watched intent with listening ear, 

And risen my Beloved to greet ; 

But though [ heard Thy passing feet, 
To me Thou drew not near, 


To lave Thy feet, with loving care 
The water from the spring I’ve brought ; 
And for Thy coming I have sought 

A welcome to prepare. 


Oh! tarry not upon the way ; 

My house for Thee I’ve newly swept ; 

For Thee, the best I have I’ve kept— 
Come, sup with me, I pray. 


I know ’tis but an humble place— 
With all my efforts, poor and mean ; 
I cannot make it wholly clean, 

And yet I trust Thy grace. 





Thy sacred promises stand sure, 

That with the meek Thou wilt abide— 

The humble Thou wilt safely guide— 
The unclean heart make pure. 


Then, come Thou in, and sup with me; 
With willing hands the board I’ve spread ; 
But Thou alone can break the bread— 

The blessing comes from Thee! 


This “ Bread of Life !”—I pray Thee, give 
A bounteous portion from Thy store, 
That I may hunger never more, 

But by, and with Thee, live! 


To sup with Thee ! Oh be it mine, 
This privilege beyond compare ; 
With Thee the blest repast to share, 
O Guest, beloved, Divine! 
A, BoP: 





HOW MOUNTAINS ARE FORMED. 


Look at any sea-cliff in which the strata are 
twisted and set on slope. The beds must have 
been at one timestraight and horizontal. But 
it is equally clear that they have been folded 
by being squeezed laterally. At least, that 
is the simplest explanation, as may be proved 
by experiment. Take a number of pieces of 
cloth, or any such stuff; lay them on each 
other, and then squeeze them together at 
each end. They will arrange themselves in 
folds, just as the beds of the cliff have done. 
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And if, instead of cloth, you take some more 
brittle matter, you will find that, as you 
squeeze on, these folds will tend to snap at 
the points of greatest tension or stretching, 
which will be, of course, at the tops and bot- 
toms of the folds. Thus cracks will be 
formed ; and if the pressure goes on, the ends 
of the layers will shift against each other in 
the line of those cracks, forming faults like 
those so common in rocks. 

But again: suppose that instead of squeez- 
ing these broken and folded lines together any 
more, you took off the pressure right and left, 
and pressed them upwards from below, by a 

mic earthquake. They would rise ; and as 
they rose leave open spaces between them. 
Now if you could contrive to squeeze into 
them from below a paste, which would harden 
in the cracks and between the layers, and so 
keep them permanently apart, you would 
make them into a fair likeness of an average 
mountain range—a mess, if I may make use 
of a plain old word —of rocks which have, by 
alternate contraction and expansion, helped 
in the latter case by the injection of molten 
lava, been thrust about as they are in most 
mountain ranges.— Kingsley. 


+ tem ~ 










THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS, 


Gold may be hammered so that it is only 
1,360,000 of an inch thick. A grain of iron 
may be divided into 4,000,000 parts. Still 
chemistry tells us that there are ultimate 
parts called atoms or molecules, which are 
absolutely invisible. These atoms are at- 
tracted to each other by the attraction of co- 
hesion, and repelled by the force of repulsion. 
By the action of both these forces the atoms 
are kept in a state of pact. The solidity or 
a solid depends upon the fact that each pair 
of atoms are in this state of equilibrium. 
These atoms are supposed to be of an oblate 
spheroidal form. An iron bar would support 
its own weight if stretched out to a length of 
3+ miles. A bar of steel was once made, 
which would sustain its weight if extended 
to a length of 134 miles. 

Our ideas of great and small are no guide 
to be used in judging of what is truly great 
and small in Nature. The Bunker Hill 
Monument might be built over a mile in 
height without crushing the stones at its 
base. When bars of iron are stretched until 
they break, those which are the strongest in- 
crease in length less than the weaker ones. 
A piece of wood, having a breadth and thick- 
ness of three inches, and a length of four feet, 
if supported at its ends, would be bent one 
millionth of an inch by a weight of three 
pounds placed at its centre, and a weight of 
one-tenth of an ounce would bend it one seven- 
millionth of aninch. Prof. Norton described 


a machine for testing the variations of sticks 
of wood. The machine consists of levers and 
screws, so contrived that the amount of weight 
brought to bear upon the stick can be ac- 
curately measured, and the variation of the 
stick from a straight line can be measured, 
even though it does not exceed one seven- 
millionth of-an inch.—Late Paper. 





CURIOSITIES OF PLANT GROWTH. 
In a recent Jecture before a crowded audi- 


ence of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Agriculture, President Clark, of the Agricul- 
tural College at Amherst, described in an en- 
thusiastic way his experiments and theories 
of plant growth, which are full of curious 
facts. Among other things, he stated that an 
apple-tree on the college farm sent its roots 
down through a gravel bed eight feet, in 
search of water. 


A clover root on the allu- 
vial banks of the Connecticut was carefully 
washed out, and found to have penetrated 
perpendicularly eight feet. There are records 
of a parsnip root penetrating the earth 134 
feet. A leguminous tree in India rooted 69 
feet deep. Some root to a great horizontal 
distance. An Amberst elm was found to 
have roots 75 feet from its trunk. A squash 
vine at the College was washed out with its 
roots by the continued use of a garden-hose 
for twenty-four hours, and the whole root 
system was spread out on a floor and care- 
fully measured. The main branches were each 
12 or 15 feet long and aggregated some 4,000. 
One of the 70 nodal roots, four feet long, had 
480 branches, and a most careful estimate of 
the ramifications of the rootlet based upon 
the actual measurement of the division showed 
that that squash vine had between 15 and 19 
miles of roots. Reckoning the number of 
days it had been growing (52), it was found 
that it must have made on the average 1,000 
feet per day, and on favorable days about 
2,000 feet. 

Several sections of trees were shown on 
which experiments had been made to test the 
laws which govern the flow of sap, by remov- 
ing the bark and also a large part of the 
wood. In one case all the wood had been 
cut out of a young tree for the space of some 
half dozen inches, leaving only the bark, and 
the foliage wilted inan hour. In another case 
both the bark and wood had been removed, 
except a small splinter of wood a sixteenth of 
an inch in circumference, and the tree went 
right along as if nothing had happened. Col. 
Clark said that his experiments had demon- 
strated the fact that the sap flowed up through 
the wood and down through the bark. 

But the great object of interest was the 
wonderful squash which was put into harness 
and made to raise 4,120 pounds! It was a 
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rough-looking object, hard, knobby and mis- 
shapen ; but there it was, the veritable squash. 
Col. Clark said that when this vegetable ath- 
lete was at work great beads of sweat stood 
upon it, as on the forehead of a man who is 
exerting his utmost strength. And well they 
might. The poor squash was in as sad 
plight as Sinbad with the Old Man of the 

a upon his shoulders. The seed of this 
squash came from Mr. Gregory, the Marble- 
head gardener, and was planted in Durfee 
Plant-house. On the first of August the 
flower which produced this Hercules was 
artificially fertilized, and when the squash 
was about the size of a man’s head it was put 
in harness. That is, it was put in a strong 
box with a concave bottom, and an iron frame 
(subsequently changed to a heavy steel one) 
placed over it, upon which rested a lever, its 
short arm chained to the frame and weighted 
on its long arm, like an old fashioned steel- 
yard. Care was taken to secure proper ven- 
tilation and an adequate supply of sunlight ; 
and, after breaking sundry levers and twist- 
ing its harness out of shape, the squash finally, 
as we have said, accomplished the Herculean 
task of lifting 4,120 pounds. 

At the conclusion of Col. Clark’s lecture 
he cut the squash in two with a saw, and it 
exhibited no difference from others of its 
family grown in the ordinary way, except 
that there was not so much vacant space in 
the centre. The seeds were eagerly sought 
for, especially by the ladies among the audi- 
ence. Col. Clark secured a plaster cast of 
this pet and pride of Amherst, which will be 
“handed down to other times” as represent- 
ing one of the many wonders of this wonder- 
it he dedopandent. 





The Scripture speaks of those who “ dis- 
dain the day of small beginnings ;” but the 
disciple of the Gospel will not be misled by 
this error, for he knows that to be founded in 
the strength of God all Christian work must 
be founded in the weakness of man.—Hya- 
cinthe Loyson. 





NOTICES. 





APPEAL. 


Owing to the severe winter and pecuniary dis- 
tress of many of the poor of our city, the demand 
on Friends’ Charity Fuel Aesociation has been much 
greater than in former years, and the treasury be- 
ing very low, it has been concluded to solicit all 
who feel inclined to aid the Association without 
embarrassment, to continue its operations the re- 
mainder of the season, to forward their contribu- 
tions as soon as may be to 


T. Morris Perot, Treasurer, 
No. 314 Vine Street. 
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astronomers to make observations within his do 

ions of the total eclipse of the sun, which occugs op 
the 5th of Fourth wonth next, visible in the Pacific 
Ocean north of Australia, and of which a fine view 
may be had from islands in the Bay of Bengal dnd 
from Siam. The Indian government also has placed 
a ship at the disposal of observers, who may wish 
to be sent to the Nicobar Islands or the coast of 
Burmah. . 


Tue King of Siam has invited British and of 


A MOVEMENT has been set on foot in Germ? 


uf to 
send out another expedition to the east ¢¢ » ,jof 
Greenland. It is to consist of two steam pels, 
of three hundred tons burden, each mi 0 by 
thirty men; one to explore Greenland, ‘x ies 
other advances to the North Pole. Th Oe 
counted upon will reach $250,000, and tf ute of 
the expedition’s departure will be dete © ned by 
the rapidity with which this amount ; _ be col. 
lected. Up to the latest accounts, the _»vernment 


had made no offers of assistance to thp, *nterprise. 
—N. ¥. Post. ; 


A Cottece ror Women.—The Manchester Guar- 
dian’s London correspondent writes," A scheme 
for the education of women has bé@¥* undertaken 
by a private gentleman on a scalef» ich I believe 
to be unprecedented in either this any other 
country. After building a sanitar? 1 for the in- 
sane, at a cost, if I remember rightt#! Sf more than 
£150,000, Mr. Holloway, the maker/6¥'a wel)-known 
patent medicine, bas embarked upoh 4 much greuter 
and more important project. He has purchased for 
some £25,000 the Mount Lee estate at Egham, and 
on this he purposes to erect an enormous building, 
to be called a ladies’ university. More accurately 
described, it will be a college for the education of 
women. The institution is intended to accommo- 
date 400 students, under at least twenty professors, 
and it will hold the same relation to the higher edu- 
cation of women as do the Colleges of Oxford and 
Cambridge to the education of men. The place wil} 
not have any charter, and students will be prepared 
for the Cambridge examinations. It is intended that 
the instruction will be the highest kind that can be 
obtained, and the fees will be as low as that object 
will permit. There will be no effort to work the 
place for a money profit. Though the clerical ele- 
ment may not be entirely absent, it will be far less 
prominent than at Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
education will be almost exclusively secular. The 
scheme is not sufficiently ripe for the selection of 
professors, but I understand that Mr. Fawcett, M. P., 
is one of Mr. Holloway’s chief advisers in this under- 
taking, so that those who are likely to avail them- 
selves of its benefits may rest assured of a good 
choice of instructors. The size of the building will 
give your readers some ideaof the magnitude of 
Mr. Holloway’s undertaking. It will be built in the 
style of the French Renaissance, and consist of one 
great quadrangle, 550 feet by 400 feet, having pro- 
jecting wings. The library, the large lecture-room 
and the dining hall will each be 100 feet long by 
40 feet wide, and the chapel will be 146 feet by 40 
feet, and 60 feet high. There will also be thirty- 
six class-rooms, each 24 feet by 20 feet. and three 
dormitories, each 120 feet by 40 feet. Each of the 
latter will be divided into single rdoms, 14 feet by 
12 feet. I can only state the estimated cost of this 
great scheme in general terms, but I should think 
that it will be quite £200,000.” 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 27, 1875. 





No. 1 





<<< 
—— 


SPRING GOODS. 


TA BLE LINENS from 31 cts. to $2,00. 

W JATE COUNTERPANES and SPREADS from 
51.25 to $10.00. 

J .»OH and ENGLISH CHINTZES. 

j {PAN PERCALES and CAMBRICS. 

a CORDED PIQUE. 

R}® ., RDSON’S PILLOW and SHEETING LINENS. 

CA) HA°: PLAID and NAINSOOK MUSLIN. 











SHI .,,SRONTS of Our On Make, a Specialty. 
50 pie .4,8LACK ALPACAS and MOHAIRS from 
BI, og5 cents, ., 
,OnN H, STOK238, 
3. W. cor. Tth and Arch Sts., Philada. 
HOM BOARDING ‘SCHOOL FOR SMALL 
J CHIL REN. Address, SARAH E. FELL, 
4t. Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 
NOTICE. 
A good cksmith is wanted at John’s Corners, 


The Smithery is located 
For 


Whiteside Cv unty, Illinois. 
near Friends’ Meeting House, at East Jordan. 
further particulars apply to ELIDA JOHN, 
At Kast Jordan, or tarengh Dresting Post OBeo. 
\TU TTERING. —U. S. Stammering Institute, (Dr. 
i.) White,) 417 Fourth Ave.,N. Y. Best references. 
No pay until perfectly cured, Call or send for 
circular. 


MONEY easily made by selling TEAS 
at IMPORTERS’ PRICES’ 
or getting up clubs in towns and country for 
the oldest Tea Company in America. Great- 
est inducements. Send for circular. CAN 
TON TEA CO., 148 Chambers St., N. Y. 








‘OR RENT.--—A Desirable Home, 19 Acres of good 
k land at West Grove Station, B. C. R. R. Dwell- 
ing ample, including the modern conveniences ; set 
of out-buildings complete with Farm Implements. 
Self and Wife desire the comforts of home in a small 
family, as boarders with Tenant. Lease renewable. 

JOB H. JACKSON. 
West Grove, Pa., Second mo. Ist, 1875. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 Suzarr ALLEY, 
(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 





GAML, R. RI THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 256 N. Tw Twentieth St. No, 11165 Citron St. 
ly 





ANTED—By a young girl of sixteen, a home 
where she would be as an own child, and could 
attend school. 


Address, “ Friend,” at this office. 


LIFE OF GEORGE FOX 


BY SAMUEL M. JANNEY. 
New Edition, Price $1.00; by mail $1.10. Also, 


‘‘Janney’s Conversations on Religious Subjects.” New 
Edition, just published, 50 cts. by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
706 Arch St., Phila. 
A New Edition of “SELECTED POEMS” prepared 


by Friends’ ‘‘First-day School Union,” will be ready 
for sale in about 10 days, Price 50 cts. 





SAMUEL MAROT, 
Jcweler®Practical Engraver 


Dealer in Solid Silver, Silver-plated Ware, 
Watches, Jewelry, etc., etc. 


20: 
WEDDING INVITATIONS AND VISITING CARDS. 


Lettering of all kinds neatly executed. 
S@F" Special care givén to the repairing of Watches, 
Jewelrv, &c. 


708 Arch Street, Philadelphia. 
(Next door to Friends’ Book Store.) 








423-ly 
Furniture Warerooms, 18 North Ninth Street. 


WM. HHACOCK, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Hardwood Furniture, 
WOVEN WIRE SPRING, 


Hair and Husk Mattresses 
ow HaND. 








B@e-Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering 
promptly attended to. 

pep Furniture carefully Packed, Removed and 
Stored. 


S20 SAVED! 


To meet the urgent demand of the times the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE CO. have deter- 
mined to REDUCE PRICES, and will hereafter sen 
their $65 Machine for $45, and other styles in propor- 
tion. THE FLORENOE is the onty Sewing Wachine 
that feeds the work backward and forward, or to 
right and left, as the purchaser may prefer. It has 
been greatly IMPROVED 41D SIMPLIFIED, and is far bet- 
ter than any other machine in the market. IT IS 
NOW THE CHEAPEST. Agents Wanted: 
Principal office, 1123 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
Pa. 


ADIES AT HOME AND MEN WHO HAVE 
other business, wanted /as agents for HEARTH 
AND HOME. Novel plans, pleasant work, GOOD 
PAY. Send three-cent stamp. 
THE GRAPHIC CO., 39-41 Park Place N. Y. 














































































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING’ | 


Foor Ome overcreme = mus Manse” | New Type—skilled Workmen 
SSS Established over 3O Vears. S 
oo & 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 





















Pat'ad 2 ~~ 1873, 


_— 
| 
This Spring has no superior either among high or | nme 
’ s0w priced competitors. It consists of two coupled | 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops | i 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more 
streng, steady and durable than single springs, can | Zz ; 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and | 
kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we| ummm 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Sprine” Manufac- 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents 


can do well canvassing for this spring. * > © 
MUTUAL FIRE INS. CO... QU 


Of Philadelphia. ro 
No. 701 ARCH STREET. Corner of Library Street. 


to wh CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. ae. CARP ETIN GS. 


THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 


év TdWOvd 


TaVITdd 














T. ELLWOOD OHAPMAN, Sec’y. ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 

PRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR sToRE. | Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- BENJAMIN CREEN, 

man for . Jackson, deceased, has removed 


to 104'N. 6th St. above Arch. Having had 25 years’| '9p 823 33 North Second St., Philada. 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he 


solicits «share oftheir atronage. | PLAIN GOATS A SPECIALTY. _ 


ILLIAM HEACOCK, A full assortmeiit of goods suitable for Friends wear con- 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER stantly on hand. tisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable. 
No. 907 Firzart Street, Pama. GUSTAVUS GOLZE 
A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and ° 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s TAILOR, 
poe Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing | Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stand 
odies in ice. tf 


No. 531 Arch Street, Philadelphie, 





EALTH, COMFORT AND ECONOMY ARE 


promoted by using Frank Miller’s Leather Pres- SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 
ervative and Waterproof Oil Blacking. 
= | FRIENDS’ HISTORICAL LIBRARY. 
PENN MONTHLY ASS’N LECTURES Fouxpry sy ANSON LAPHAM. 


At the Musical Fund Hall, This Library now contains nearly 400 volumes of 


Friends’ books; a small collection of ancient re- 








F cords pretaining to the Society; several hundred 

Thursday, Mar. 28th, pictures of the past and present representative 

* | Friends, with brief accounts of the same, and a few 

HON. CARL SCHURZ, relics of interest as connected with the history of 

the Society. Friends are solicited to contribute 

“BDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS,” books, pictures, or other objects apppropriate for a 

Historical Library, or money for the purchase of 

such objects, under the direction of the Library 
Committee. Contributions should be sent to 


EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. of the College, 
tf. Swartumore, Pa. 


Single Tickets, 50 ots. Tickets for course, $1.50 


For sale at W. H. Boner & Co.’s, 1102 Chestnut Street ; at 
the Association Rooms, 506 Walnut Street, and at the Hall 
om the evenings of the Lectures. 49.4¢ 


























